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THE AUTHORSHIP OF LOCRINE.' 

Two DRAMATISTS, Peele and Greene, have been seriously con- 
sidered by modern critics in connection with the authorship of 
Locrine. The internal evidence furnished by this play and by 
the acknowledged writings, on the one hand, of Peele and, on the 
other, of Greene is, in my opinion, sufficient to establish the claims 
of the former. To present this evidence is the object of this 
paper. 

Locrine was entered on the Stationers' Register by Thomas 
Creede, July 20, 1594.^ No mention is there made of the author 
of the play. Under the supervision of an editor, "W. S.,"" it was 
published in November or December of 1595. 

The date of composition can be fixed as not earlier than 1590. 
Charles Crawford, in an article on "Edmund Spenser, 'Locrine,' 
and 'Selimus,'"* showed undoubted borrowings in Locrine from 
Spenser's "The Ruines of Rome," "Visions of the World's 
Vanitie," "The Teares of the Muses," and "The Ruines of 
Time." Although two of these poems had probably been long 
known in manuscript copies, one, "The Teares of the Muses," 
was of more recent composition, and "The Ruines of Time" was 
certainly not written before 1589;^ and, if the statement in the 
article on "Spenser" in {"he Dictionary of National Biography,'' 
signed by J. W. Hales and Sidney Lee, be correct, namely, that 
the death of Walsingham is lamented in the poem, then Locrine 
was not written earlier than 1590, the year of Walsingham's 
death. In fact, none of these poems was published before 1591, 
when they appeared in the Complaints, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the author of Locrine saw all of them before their appear- 

1 Hazlitt, Doubtful Plays of Shakspeare (London, 1887). All references to Locrine are 
to this edition. 

2 Aebek's Transcript of the Registers, etc. (London, October 1, 1875), Vol. II, p. 656. 

3 The discussion of the identity of the initials "W. S." will not enter into this paper. 
There is no satisfactory reason for regarding him as the author of the play. 

i Notes and Queries, Series 9, Vol. VII (1901), pp. 61, 101, 142, 203, 261, 321, 384. 

^Edmund Spenser, Globe edition, 1890, pp. xliv, 489. »Vol. LIII, p. 391. 

^09 J 1 [Modern Philology, January, 1904 



2 W. S. Gaud 

ance in that volume. Moreover, my study of the play and the 
discovery of undoubted dependence between it and Peele's Battle 
of Alcazar lead me to the conviction that the two plays were writ- 
ten, not only by the same author, but at about the same time and 
under the same influence — that of Marlowe — and that Locrine 
is the later of the two. 

Of the two dramatists under consideration, Robert Greene was 
born about 1560 and died in 1592.'' George Peele was born 
about 1552. He is known to have been alive in 1596, but was 
dead in 1598.' 

GEAMMATICAL STEUCTUEE. 

On reading Locrine and the plays of Peele and Greene, I was 
at once struck by the marked resemblance in diction and manner 
of expression between Locrine and Peele's plays, and the equally 
marked difference in diction and manner of expression between 
Locrine and the plays of Greene. One of the most striking 
peculiarities of Greene's plays is the padding of his lines with 
redundant prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs, and the use 
of expressions fast becoming obsolete in his own time: 

" That though that they be clapped up in clay." — Alphonsus. 
"To like so of the English monarch's son." — F. B. and F. B. 
"To cease of this quarrel." — F. B. and F. B. 
" But leaving these such glories as they be." — Orlando Furioso. 

Turning to Locrine and Peele, one sees a change to much 
greater compactness of expression. Comparatively few redundant 
words are used. Many of the expressions noted in Greene are 
not found in Peele or in Locrine, and the others are used spar- 
ingly. "If that," equivalent to "if," is found in the four of 
Greene's plays 23 times ; it does not occur at all in Locrine or in 
the four plays of Peele (omitting the prose play Old Wives' Tale) . 
"As that," equivalent to "that," occurs in Greene 15 times; I did 

• The date of the composition of none of Greene's plays is known. Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, Orlando Furioso, James IV., and Alphonsus, King of Arragon form the 
principal basis of my study of Greene for this discussion. All references to these plays are 
to Dyce's The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George Peele (London, 
1861). 

2 Peele's Arraignment of Paris was published in 1581. David and Bethsabe, published 
in 1599, was probably written next. Edward I. was published in 1593. The Battle of Alcazar, 
published in 1594, is first mentioned in Henslowe's Diary, February 29, 1591-92. All refer- 
ences to Peele's works are to Bullen's The Works of George Peele, 2 vols. (London, 1888). 
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The Adthoeship of Loobine 3 

not find it in Locrine, or Peele. "As," meaning "that," and used 
as a relative after "so," is found 18 times in Greene, not at all in 
Locrine, and only twice in Peele. The accompanying table of 
these expressions (p. 4 below) does not represent by any means 
all such uses in Greene. 

The totals are striking. Of the expressions noted, 11 instances 
of their use are found in Peele, 6 in Locrine, and 160 in Greene. 

The use of "for to" with an infinitive illustrates the same dif- 
ference between Greene on the one side, and Locrine and Peele 
on the other. Peele is as sparing of his use of "for to" as of the 
expressions noted above. In all his plays and poems I counted 
12 instances. In Locrine it is used only 4 times. In the four 
plays of Greene it occurs 93 times.' 

I find some expressions of frequent use in Locrine common 
also to Peele, but not used by Greene. "Latest," "fell," "coal- 
black," "ugly," and "grim" are favorite adjectives in Locrine. 
These all occur in Peele. I found none of them in Greene, nor 
does Grosart give any of them in his glossary of Greene,^ except 
"coal-black," which occurs in Selimus, wrongly, I think, ascribed 
to Greene.' The expressions "grim Minos" and "grim Jupiter" 
occur both in Locrine and Peele's Battle of Alcazar. "Bowels" 
and "entrails," used often of inanimate nature as well as of parts 
of the body, are common. In Locrine "bowels" occurs 10 times; 
in Peele 11 times.* In Greene it occurs only once — in Orlando 
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Total .... 12 

Note that in the table two apparent exceptions occur, Peele's Edward I. and Greene's 
Orlando Furioso. These may perhaps be accounted for by the fortunes of the manuscripts 
of these two plays. Edward I. has descended in a mutilated form and " the text throughout 
is vile," says Bullen (Peele's Works, Vol. I, p. xxxii). Orlando Furioso, says Dice, was 
printed from a very imperfect copy and much of the text has been supplied by other hands 
( Works of Greene and Peele, p. 31). 

It is true that in Sir Clyomon and Sir Clomydes, included by Dyoe among Peele's plays, 
I found 76 " for to's." But this fact alone, aside from evidences of diction, style, and theme, 
and characterization, is conclusive against Peele's authorship of that play. 

2 Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Bobert Greene, 1881-86, Vol. XV. 

3 " Fell " and " latest " are also used in Selimus. 
*Edward I., once; Poems, twice; D. <fe B., 8 times. 
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4 W. S. Gaud 

Furioso. "Entrails" occurs in Locrine 3 times; in Peele 4 
times;' not at all in Greene. Neither of these words is in Gro- 
sart's glossary. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The abundance of imagery in Locrine suggested a comparison 
with Peele's use of imagery. Taking Professor Carpenter's 
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Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan Drama^ as a 
basis for my study of Peele's imagery and comparing the result 
with the imagery of Locrine, I found all that is there given con- 
cerning Peele practically true also of Locrine. Carpenter says: 

Peele was in fact a poet rather than a dramatist, and it is by his poetical 
gifts alone that he attains his slender measure of success. His imagery 
is seldom condensed and emphatic, and is seen at its best in his two most 

1 The A. of P., once; D. <& B., once; The B. of A., twice. 

2 "As "=" that," and used as a relative after "so." The instances of " as " after "such " 
were not counted because that is the modern use. 

3 Chicago, 1895. 
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The Authoeship of Locbine 5 

poetical pieces, The Arraignment of Paris and David and Bethsabe. 
When he attempts to be dramatic, as in The Battle of Alcazar and 
Edward J., he becomes strained and turgid.' 

This is certainly true of Locrine. The author is by all means a 
poet rather than a dramatist, and whatever may be said for its 
qualities as a drama, the imagery of Locrine is worthy of praise ; 
not the praise, however, bestowed on that of David and Bethsabe; 
Locrine partakes too much of the character of Peele's later dra- 
matic work to merit that; but it does combine somewhat of the 
poetical qualities of The Arraignment of Paris and David and 
Bethsabe with the strained and stilted style of Edward I. and The 
Battle of Alcazar. 

Taking up the imagery more in detail, I find the following 
seven characteristics of Peele's imagery cited by Carpenter true 
also of that of Locrine: 

1. It is "seldom condensed and emphatic."^ 

2. It is generally "extrinsic and ornamental.'"" 

3. Peele is "fond of simile and his imagery runs to extended 
passages rather than to short and burning figures."* In Locrine 
there are as many as 47 formal similes, including 18 of the pro- 
longed or Homeric type.'* 

4. The statement that "nature, and especially inanimate nature, 
affords by far the larger proportion of Peele's metaphors and 
similes,"" is true also of Locrine. Of a total of 47 formal similes, 
34 are nature similes and 21 of these are of inanimate nature in 
whole or in part. Of 21 metaphors 16 are nature metaphors, and 
9 of the 16 are of inanimate nature. 

5. Peele's "range is not great. Stars, sky, sun, and flowers 
play the largest part.'" Aspects of the sea also enter into the 
imagery of Peele.* These elements enter largely into the imagery 
of Locrine.^ 

6. The body and its parts are often used in Peele's imagery.'" 
Bowels and entrails, especially in connection with inanimate 

1 Op. cit., p. 23. 2 Ibid., p. 23. 3 Ibid., p. 24. * Ibid., p. 23. 

5 Prolonged similes : pp. 59-60, 60, 60, 64-5, 65, 68, 69, 69, 70, 75, 75, 78, 86, 87, 94, 96, 100, 103. 

6 Ibid., p. 26. 7 Ibid., pp. 24, 26. 8 Ibid., p. 27. 
"Stars: pp. 64, 82; sky: pp. 60, 64, 73, 81, 97, 97, 99, 99; sun: pp. 61, 61, 69, 70, 75, 80, 88, 97, 

101 ; flowers : 69, 76, 88, 97 ; sea and rivers : pp. 65, 69, 69, 72, 75, 80, 87, 88, 88, 88. 
io/6id., p. 30. 
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6 W. S. Gaud 

nature, occur often. This is likewise true of Locrine: pp. 61, 63, 
63, 87. 

7. An especially frequent and characteristic tag of Peele's 
style, says Carpenter,' is the image of "piercing." Examples of 
this in Locrine are found on pp. 61, 67, 92. 

Lack of space forbids my quoting in full the above citations. 
Reference to them, however, by the reader will convince him of 
the very close similarity between the character and sources of the 
imagery of Locrine and the character and sources of that of Peele. 

Let us now look for a moment at the imagery of Greene's 
plays. In contrast to the richness and abundance of imagery in 
Locrine and Peele, Carpenter's conclusions regarding Greene are 
striking: 

The inferiority of Greene as a dramatic poet appears in the general 
poverty and commonplaceness of his imagery. Hallam thinks that he is 
"a little redundant in images," but this criticism can apply only to the 
Orlando Furioso, where Greene's peculiar pseudo-classical imagery is 
heaped up in superabundant measure. Otherwise his imagery is some- 
what scanty. He uses few striking and original metaphors.^ 
In marked contrast also to the comparatively well-defined and 
often-used sources of imagery in Locrine and Peele, Carpenter 
says this of Greene: "Greene's range is narrow and is empha- 
sized in no particular direction."^ Again, in contrast to the fact 
that by far the larger proportion of the similes and metaphors of 
Locrine and Peele are afforded by nature, we find that "nature is 
only slightly represented in his [Greene's] plays."* Very few 
examples are given of the aspects of the sky, of the stars, sun, or 
flowers;* none are given of the sea or of rivers (compare the 
striking examples in Locrine and Peele). In contrast with the 
frequent figurative use in Locrine and Peele of "bowels" and 
"entrails," I find only one instance in Greene — that of "bowels" 
in Orlando Furioso (p. 89). This instance also is the only one 
cited by Carpenter." Of the image of "piercing," so often found 
in Locrine and Peele, Carpenter gives no examples from Greene. 
I myself found none. 

In grammatical structure, the use of certain adjectives and 
nouns, and in imagery, therefore, we have seen not only a marked 

iI6Jd., p. 30. 2J6«d., p. 57. 3 jftjd., p. 59. JJfcid., p. 59. 5 jftjd., p. 59. «/6Jd., p. 62. 
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The Authokship op Loobine 7 

difiference between Greene, on the one side, and Locrine and 
Peele, on the other, but also unusual similarity between Locrine 
and Peele. In the following discussion of versification I shall 
confine myself to showing further resemblances between Locrine 
and the plays of Peele. Greene I shall refer to again. 

VEBSIFICATION. 

My coiint of feminine endings, run-on lines, incomplete lines,' 
broken lines,^ and rhyming lines shows the same similarity 
between Locrine and the plays of Peele. But, while the preceding 
tests are positive, this is somewhat negative in its application. 
Its chief result is that it furnishes no disproof of Peele's author- 
ship. Owing to the fact that the text of Edward I. has come 
down to us in a greatly mutilated condition, I made no study of 
the versification of that play. Moreover, the figures that follow 
are only for the blank -verse passages of these plays." 



Arraignment of Paris 
David and Bethsabe . . . 

Battle of Alcazar 

Locrine 



Feminine 
Endings 



2.65^ 
4.27 
3.23 
1.10 



Run-on Lines 



1 in 8.54 
1 in 8.20 
1 in 6.79 
1 in 8.07 



Incomplete 
Lines 



0.00^ 
0.42 
1.51 
0.52 



Broken 
Lines 



Bh^ming 
Lines 



1.59^ 
3.42 
1.92 
4.92 



TBEATMENT OF THEME. 

In the treatment of the theme, or the attitude of the author to 
his plot, Locrine and the plays of Peele are distinguished from 
those of Greene. In both Locrine and all the tragedies of Peele 
the story is told with moral earnestness and insistence on moral 
laws of retribution. There is no hint in either Locrine or Peele 
of the weak and sentimental temporizing and condoning of vice 
or crime, and the easy and sudden repentance of the sinner, 
found, for instance, in Greene's James IV. and the Looking-Glass 
for London and England. Greene, in his plays at least, takes 

1 Lines shorter than the regular ten-syllabled lines. 

2 Instances where one line is divided among two or more speakers. 

3 Therefore the figures for the Arraignment of Paris apply only to the four blank verse 
passages : the Prologus, pp. 5, 6 ; the speech of Paris, pp. 56-59 ; the speech of Diana, pp. 68, 
69; and from the speech of Clotho to the end of Diana's, pp. 71, 72. In David and Bethsabe 
and in Locrine I have omitted the lyrics. 
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8 W. S. Gaud 

the moral world lightly. His characters sin and repent with 
equal facility, and weaknesses of character or crimes against 
others are just as quickly forgiven and as soon forgotten. James 
in James IV., Prince Edward and Lacy in Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, are examples. Indeed, in the latter play, so 
gracefully is the fact covered up, we almost forget that the gentle 
and attractive Margaret is wooed and won by the man who at 
first tried to procure her for the lust of his prince ; and the mag- 
nanimous prince is so magnanimous that his deliberate and well- 
laid plans against the honor of the fair maid of Fressingfield, and 
his threats against Laoy's life when thwarted in his purpose, are 
as pleasantly passed by in silence. Peele, on the contrary, never 
allows his readers to lose sight of "the old tragic principle of the 
consequences of sin." Nowhere is this more clearly exemplified 
than in Locrine. 

NATURE OF THEME, OE PLOT. 

If any contrast between Greene and Locrine and Peele were 
needed, it would be furnished by a study of the two sets of 
dramas. Mr. Courthope has said of Greene that 

He was meant by nature for a novelist rather than for a playwright. 
His fancy, graceful, pastoral, and tender, is most at home when it is 

dwelling amid sheepf olds, and on the downs of Arcadia His softer 

nature appears in the construction of his plots, which abound in tragic 

incidents, but invariably end happily He kills his " dramatis per- 

sonse " plentifully, but casually What is best and most character- 
istic in the plays of Greene is the poetry of his pastoral landscape and 
his representation of the characters of women.^ 

And I should add to this his representation of such pastoral and 
idyllic scenes as are found in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
and James IV. The pretty and graceful love stories in these 
two plays, represented respectively by Margaret and Lacy and by 
Ida and Eustace, are very characteristic of the genius of Greene. 
Ulrici calls James IV. a romance, and Alphonsus a romantic and 
fantastic structure; of Orlando Furioso he says, "the reader is 
met by a refreshing breath of native air;" George-a-Greene is 
"pervaded by a tone of homely cheerfulness;" and Friar Bacon 

ICOCRTHOPE, A History of English Poetry (London, 1897), Vol. II, pp. 394, 395. 
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The Authoeship of Loceine 9 

and Friar Bungay by "a breath of pure, fresh air, a bright har- 
monious colouring.'" 

To such work as this, Locrine, Edward I., and the Battle of 
Alcazar form a strong contrast. There is only here and there 
the merest touch of tenderness — the fate of Joan perhaps in 
Edward I., or Sabren in Locrine, touches our sympathy — but no 
real impression is made. There is little play of the fancy; little, 
if anything, that is graceful or pastoral in the three plays. Even 
the would-be Robin Hood scenes in Edward I. have an unpleasant 
grimness about them — an evident unreality — that leaves them 
unconvincing and unattractive. No "refreshing breath of native 
air" blows over them. Whether because of the Marlowesque 
influence, or because of a deepening sense of the tragedy of the 
life he and his fellow-dramatists were leading, or because of mis- 
fortunes in his own life, or because of all these reasons, Peele's 
genius seems to have lost much of the sweetness and grace of his 
earlier Arraignment of Paris and his David and Bethsabe, 
although even in the latter indications of a change are discern- 
ible. In the three plays mentioned there is no uncertainty in the 
tragic development and outcome. Most especially in Locrine — 
and I think of this as the last of the three — is this feeling of the 
tragic outcome of events apparent. Throughout the play there is 
a consistent reiteration of the idea: "That all our life is but a 
tragedy" (pp. 70, 101). The deeply pathetic lines in "The 
Honour of the Garter" (II, 321), which Peele wrote in 1593 — 

I laid me down, laden with many cares, 
(My bed-fellows almost those twenty years), 

inevitably suggest to my mind such lines as these from Locrine: 

Caves were my beds, and stones my pillowberes. 
Fear was my sleep, and horror was my dream. 

—P. 93. 
No human strength, no work can work my weal. 
Care in my heart so tyrant-like doth deal. 

—P. 103. 
O life, the harbour of calamities! 
O death, the haven of all miseries ! 

—P. 87. 

1 TJleici, Shakespeare's Dramatic Art^ trans, by Schmitz, Vol. I, p. 144. 
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10 W. S. Gaud 

CHARACTERIZATION. 

"Peele," says Carpenter, to repeat something we have quoted 
before,' "was in fact a poet rather than a dramatist, and it is by 
his poetical gifts alone that he attained his slender measure of 
success." Says Professor Courthope: 

In wealth of poetic diction, warmth of fancy, and richness of inven- 
tion, he perhaps excelled all his contemporaries whose names are usually 
coupled with his own. But in the higher creative powers he was defi- 
cient. His plays contain no character that rouses the affection; no 
imaginative situation that awakens the interest ; no universal sentiment 
that touches the heart .^ 

After much reading and study of Peele' s plays and Locrine I 
cannot but subscribe to the above statements in respect to both. 
No well-defined impression of any one character in Locrine or in 
any of Peele's known plays is fixed on my mind, no definite and 
positive appeal has been made by any character to my interest. 
The beginnings or intimations of such an awakening of interest 
are there, but they are shadowy and indistinct. No one character 
emerges from this shadowy background of indistinctness and 
stands out as a real and living personality with an appeal to our 
sympathy or to our dislike. Aside from their historical signifi- 
cance, the interest in the plays for the reader consists entirely, 
as has been said, in their poetical qualities. On the Elizabethan 
stage the appeal must have been largely through the action and 
the bloodthirsty rant so acceptable to the audience at that period 
of the development of the drama. I can see no difference in 
dramatic characterization between Locrine and the undoubted 
plays of Peele. The treatment is the same: in both it is marked 
by lack of discrimination, by lack of appeal. When the situation 
demands the expression of greatness or sublimity, of power, or of 
strong emotion, the author generally falls into bombast. There 
are touches of dignity, and now and then a suggestion of tender- 
ness, but only a suggestion. In the representation of Oenone 
{A. of P.), Bethsabe [D. & B.), Joan {Ed. I.), and Sabren 
{Locrine), the softer appeal of Peele is felt, but only for a 
moment, not in a lasting or well-defined impression. The char- 

' P- 8- 2 History of English Poetry, Vol. II, p. 401. 
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The Authorship of Loobine 11 

acters in Locrine, it is now needless to say, are certainly the kind 
Peele would create. They are marked by all his faults, they have 
no virtues of dramatic characterization his do not possess. 

In this connection a last word concerning Greene. His char- 
acters are not unusual, but in distinctness and definiteness of 
impression he is undeniably Peele's superior. Saintsbury calls 
Margaret [F. B. & F. B.) "by far the most human heroine pro- 
duced by any of Greene's own group.'" One of the greatest 
charms of Greene's dramas is his representation of women, 
loving, virtuous, constant. They are very far from creations in 
the sense that Shakspere's women are, but yet the definite and 
positive impression is made, and the graceful and attractive 
image remains in our memory. Dorothea, the unfortunate queen 
of James IV., Ida, the countess' daughter, and Margaret, the fair 
maid of Fressingfield, are examples of Greene's power to draw 
attractive female characters. Other characters having distinct- 
ness of form and possessing interest in themselves beyond any in 
Locrine or Peele are Friar Bacon, Nano, the dwarf, Eustace, the 
lover of Ida, and perhaps Ateukin, the parasite of James. In 
the nature of its character-drawing alone, Locrine is impossible 
as the work of Robert Greene. 

EESEMBLANOES OP THOUGHT AND PHRASING. 

In various points of style, in versification, in the nature and 
treatment of theme, and in characterization, we have found a 
constant similarity between Locrine and the undoubted plays of 
Peele. Usually, with an agreement established in all these tests, 
the case is good. I purpose to make it stronger by the citation 
of some of the more striking of the many parallel passages in 
Locrine and Peele's undoubted plays and poems. Indeed, the 
fact that striking parallels exist between Locrine and practically 
all Peele's plays and poems, showing repetitions of thought and 
language throughout his entire career, is in itself almost enough 
— even if the other tests were not convincing — to prove that this 
mutual dependence is due to the fact of Peele's authorship. But, 
however important or unimportant parallel passages may be when 

1 History of Elizabethan Literature (London, and New York, 1887), pp. 73, 74. 
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12 W. S. Gaud 

put forward alone, I feel that when they support and confirm all 
the tests already applied, none of which has failed, the case for 
Peele's authorship is more than made good. 

Before I cite these parallel passages, I wish to say that it was 
no uncommon thing for Peele thus to repeat himself — in fact, 
that all his plays and poems show repetitions of thought and 
language. Sometimes the exact language of entire lines is 
repeated. I regret that lack of space forbids my giving the 
examples of his habit I have collected. 

The following are some of the parallel passages between 
Peele's undoubted work and Locrine: 

1 To arms, to arms, to honourable arms ! 

— Tale of Troy, Vol. II, p. 239. 
Your rests and muskets take, take helm and targe. 

—P. 237. 
To arms, my lord, to honourable arms: 
Take helm and targe in hand. 

— Locrine, p. 81. 

2 With slaughtering hand, with visage pale and dim. 

— T. o/r., II,p. 263. 
Black ugly Death, with visage pale and wan. 

— Locrine, p. 60. 

3 Yet policy. 

The sinews and true strength of chivalry. 

— r. o/T., II, 259. 
For policy, join'd with chivalry. 

Can never be put back from victory. 

— Locrine, 74. 

4 Yet chivalry will mount with golden wings. 

—Eclogue Orat., II, 275. 
The Trojans' glory flies with golden wings. 

— Locrine, 61. 

5 That Absalom may glut his longing soul. 

— David and Bathsheba, II, 58. 
And now revenge shall glut my longing soul. 

— Locrine, 81. 

6 Alas, my veins are numb'd, my sinews shrink. 
My blood is pierced (iced ?).' 

— Old Wives' Tale, I, 342. 

1 Emendation by P. A. Daniel. See Bcllen's Peele, Vol. I, p. 342, note. 
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My sinews shrink, my numbed senses fail, 
A chilling cold possesseth all my bones. 

— Locrine, 60. 

7 Why, how now, princox ! prat'st thou to a king ? 

—Edward I., 1, 181. 

What, prat'st thou, peasant, to thy sovereign f 

— Locrine, 95. 

A resemblance principally of thought, but with many words 
repeated: 

8 Great Jove, defender of this ancient town. 
Descended of the Trojan Brutus line. 

Whose piu-e renown hath pierced the world's large ears. 
In golden scrolls rolling about the heavens. 

— Descensus Ast., I, 361. 
The Trojans' glory flies with golden wings. 

The fame of Brutus and his followers 

Pierceth the skies, and, with the skies, the throne 

Of mighty Jove, commander of the world. 

^Locrine, 61. 
Cf.: 

Yet chivalry will mount with golden wings. 
Spite all, and nestle near the seat of kings. 

—Eclogue Orat, II, 275. 

9 The combat will I crave upon thy ghost, 
And drag thee through the loathsome pools 
Of Lethes, Styx, and fiery Phlegethon. 

—Battle of A., I, 289. 
I'll drag thy cm-sed ghost 
Through all the rivers of foul Erebus. 

— Locrine, 86. 

10 Mounted upon his jennet white as snow. 

—Battle of A., I, 291. 
Mounted upon his courser white as snow. 

— Locrine, 73. 

11 Where shall I find some unfrequented place. 
Some uncouth walk, where I may ctirse my fill, 
My stars, my dam, my planets, and my nurse, 
The fire, the air, the water, and the earth. 

—Battle of A., I, 287, 288. 
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Where may I find some desert wilderness, 
Where I may breathe out curses as I would, 
********* 

Where may I find some hollow uncouth rock, 
Where I may damn, condemn, and ban my fill, 
The heavens, the hell, the earth, the air, the fire. 

— Locrine, 85. 
12 Pisano, take a comet of our horse. 
As many argolets and armed pikes. 

—Battle of A., I, 233. 

Hubba, go take a coronet of our horse. 

As many lanciers, and light-armed knights. 

— Locrine, 74. 

Here are parallelisms between Locrine and four of Peele's 
plays and three of his poems. We know that he often borrowed 
from, or repeated, himself. It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that any other poet could copy so extensively from all these 
poems and plays. It is reasonable to conclude, and, in view 
of the other evidence already given, it is almost the inevitable 
conclusion, that Peele here as elsewhere is simply repeating 

himself in his own play Locrine. 

W. S. Gaud. 

New Yoek City. 
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